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THE  PERFECT  HOUR 


HAT  is  the  perfect  hour ? 

A  rose’s  blush ,  a  shady  bower 
Where  heavy  fragrance  clings , 

And  bees  and  birds  on  busy  wings 
Serenade  each  flower ? 

Or  can  it  be  a  secret  tryst ? 

In  aching  silence  and  melancholy  mist 
With  Psyche ?  Unrequited  both 
So  close  and  still  apart ,  we  loath 
To  go.  Yet  must  .  .  .  and  then  unkissed! 

Perhaps  a  symphony 

With  soothing  strains  of  harmony 

Could  strike  my  soul’s  most  tender  chord? 

It  struck ,  then  ceased.  Alas !  it  stored 
Ectoplastic  melody. 

Within  a  cloistered  sanctuary , 

Where  orisons  are  sung  to  Mary , 

A  censer  swings ,  some  shy  bell  rings, 
Cowled  heads  bow  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

I  found  my  perfect  hour. 

P.  G.  Veracka. 
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SALEM  CHRONICLE 

THOMAS  A .  SULLIVAN 

THERE  are  those  who  claim  that  the  climate  and 
occupation  of  a  people  are  the  determining  fac¬ 
tors  in  moulding  the  character  of  a  race;  thus  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Latin  countries,  where  the  sun  is 
warm  overhead  and  the  purple  grapes  hang  in  clusters 
bursting  with  sweetness,  are  tempted  to  lie  upon  the 
green  hillsides  and  sing  the  day  away,  made  careless 
and  merry  by  a  too  great  fertility.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  of  the  Nordic  races,  struggling  to  eke  out  sub¬ 
sistence  from  frost-blighted  fields,  are  grim  and  serious, 
and  the  constant  winter  seems  to  creep  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  their  souls. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  people  of  the  town  of  Salem,  a 
tight  little  harbor  snuggled  into  a  curve  of  the  rock- 
strewn  New  England  coast.  The  principal  support  of 
the  town,  at  least  during  the  last  century,  was  the  thriv¬ 
ing  but  hardy  occupation  of  whaling.  The  men  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  tall-masted  ships  were  of  neces¬ 
sity  strong  men;  quiet  and  close-lipped,  sober,  and  as 
stern  as  the  seas  they  plowed  with  their  ships.  Life  to 
them  meant  a  long  year  drifting  up  and  down  through 
the  frozen  wastes;  a  short  month  or  two  on  shore;  and 
after  they  had  been  home  for  a  week  or  so,  you  would 
find  them  down  at  the  docks,  pipes  clenched  between 
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teeth,  staring  out  beyond  the  horizon  with  a  far-away 
look  in  their  faded  blue  eyes. 

And  just  as  the  men  were  stern,  the  women  were 
stern  to  an  even  greater  degree,  for  they  were  put 
through  a  fire  much  fiercer  than  that  which  tempered 
the  hearts  of  the  menfolk.  To  them  fell  the  agonies 
of  waiting,  the  hours  of  watching  for  that  long  over¬ 
due  ship  which  was  still  below  the  horizon’s  rim.  But 
it  was  a  cult  with  them  that  they  should  conceal  their 
emotions;  in  happiness  and  sorrow  they  walked  abroad 
with  the  same  heroic  bearing  and  quiet  faces. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May,  1824,  a  fine 
off-shore  breeze  was  whipping  in  from  the  sea,  and 
siren  that  it  was,  it  brought  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea  and 
the  cries  of  the  wheeling  gulls  up  Ocean  Street  and 
into  the  square  white  house  of  Capt.  Ezra  Hall,  lord 
and  master  of  the  ship  “Salem  Star”. 

The  Captain  was  standing  in  the  high  ceilinged  par¬ 
lour,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  tapestries 
brought  by  his  father  from  the  Orient,  and  he  was  say¬ 
ing  goodbye  to  his  wife,  Hester.  He  was  a  young  man, 
his  thirty  years  were  but  four  more  than  those  of  his 
wife,  and  about  him  was  the  look  of  the  Salem  man, 
for  he  was  “square  in  the  beam  and  well  rigged  aloft”, 
as  the  old  men  lining  the  dock  were  wont  to  describe 
him. 

Now  he  drew  forth  his  large  silver  timepiece  and 
glanced  at  it,  and  as  if  it  were  the  clock  of  doom  he 
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made  haste  to  depart.  He  put  on  his  blue  great-coat, 
with  its  rows  of  enormous  brass  buttons,  and  a  black- 
knitted  scarf  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  took  up  his 
canvas  sea-bag. 

“I’ll  be  returning  in  January,  Hester,  God  willing !” 
he  said  slowly. 

“I  shall  be  waiting  for  you.  Godspeed.”  And  then 
he  embraced  her  and  was  gone  down  the  walk;  it  was 
as  simple  as  that,  for  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  a  Salem 
man,  and  she  a  Salem  woman. 

The  “Salem  Star”  swung  out  into  the  channel,  as 
bright  as  a  newly  minted  penny,  with  her  brass-work 
flashing  in  the  sun,  and  pointed  her  long  bowsprit  to 
the  north.  All  that  summer  she  ranged  up  and  down 
in  the  northern  waters,  making  a  strike  here  and  there, 
and  the  wooden  casks  in  the  hold  gradually  began  to 
fill  with  the  brown  sperm  oil.  But  as  autumn  ap¬ 
proached  their  luck  turned  evil;  empty  casks  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous,  and  there  were  mutterings 
among  the  crew,  all  of  whom  had  shares  in  the  venture. 
So  at  long  last,  as  the  winds  became  more  chill,  and  the 
waves  grew  more  mountainous,  Captain  Hall  gave  the 
order  to  once  again  turn  north,  and  leaving  the  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet  they  drove  toward  the  frozen  Arctic. 

Whales  were  plentiful  there;  the  men  were  kept  oc¬ 
cupied  day  and  night  following  them  in  their  high- 
sterned  longboats,  and  the  “Salem  Star”  was  soon 
heavy  in  the  water  from  the  weight  of  her  cargo. 
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Shortly  the  order  was  given  to  drive  for  home,  and  the 
men  were  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  Christmas  in 
Salem,  but  as  they  reached  for  the  last  confines  of  the 
Arctic  the  fine  weather  changed  overnight,  and  storms 
blew  up  such  as  the  ship  and  her  crew  had  never  met 
before,  and  the  vessel  was  tossed  about  on  yawning  seas 
like  a  chip  in  a  torrent.  As  a  last  resort  the  cargo  was 
jettisoned  in  an  effort  to  save  the  beleaguered  ship,  but 
the  storm  merely  mocked  at  their  efforts,  and  the  waves 
rose  higher. 

Around  the  front  of  all  the  houses  of  old  Salem  there 
are,  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  stories  above  the  ground, 
long  narrow  balconies  which  are  aptly  called  by  the 
villagers  “Widows’  walks.”  It  is  here  that  the  wives  of 
whalers  will  sit,  eyes  turned  upon  the  sea,  waiting  for 
the  sight  of  a  tall  spar  that  will  mean  the  safe  return 
of  their  voyager.  Too  often  have  there  been  women 
sitting  there  as  week  after  week  dragged  along,  only 
to  one  day  despair  and  turn  inside,  never  to  visit  it 
again. 

Daily  Hester  would  go  to  her  balcony,  searching  the 
horizon  with  the  ancient  brass-bound  telescope  which 
Ezra  had  left  for  her.  As  early  as  New  Year  the  fleet 
began  to  straggle  in,  each  week  bringing  some  new  ar¬ 
rival  whose  tattered  sails  and  lost  rigging  testified 
to  the  severity  of  the  northern  storms.  The  “Ann”,  the 
“Peter  J.”,  the  “Nautilus” ,  ships  which  she  had  known 
ever  since  her  girlhood,  all  were  bringing  home  their 
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precious  burden  of  men  and  oil.  By  the  end  of  March 
all  the  ships  had  returned  home  except  one,  the  “Salem 
Star”,  and  Hester  grew  more  quiet,  and  mingled  less 
with  her  neighbors.  The  wives  of  the  seamen  went 
about  the  town  as  usual;  marketing,  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
days,  caring  for  their  children,  and  never  was  a  sigh 
or  tear  to  be  seen,  for  these  women  take  great  pride  in 
their  courage  and  fortitude. 

On  an  afternoon  late  in  April  Hester  was  sitting  in 
her  parlour,  trying  to  quiet  her  distressed  mind  by 
reading,  but  she  could  not  concentrate  upon  the  book, 
and  the  hollowness  of  the  room  depressed  her.  Closing 
the  book  she  took  her  telescope  and  went  to  renew  her 
vigil  upon  the  balcony.  She  sat  there  for  some  time, 
scanning  the  empty  horizon,  and  with  a  sad  tenderness 
her  mind  drifted  back  to  years  gone  by,  years  when 
Ezra  had  come  to  pay  her  court.  As  she  mused,  scarce¬ 
ly  conscious  of  things  about  her,  her  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  cry  from  the  wharf,  where  one  of  the 
loungers,  hand  shading  his  eyes,  was  peering  out  to 
sea.  She  clutched  her  glass  and  swung  it  upon  the 
horizon,  and  her  heart  leaped  within  her.  Even  at  that 
great  distance  she  could  not  be  mistaken;  the  black 
speck  seemingly  rising  from  the  sea  was  the  “Salem 
Star”.  She  stood  there  immobile,  feasting  her  eyes 
upon  the  dot  that  was  rapidly  taking  form,  and  saying 
over  and  over  to  herself  “He  has  come  back  to  you. 
God  has  brought  him  home  to  you.  Be  calm,  and  in 
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a  few  short  minutes  you  shall  be  repaid  for  all  the  long 
months  of  waiting.” 

And  just  at  the  moment  when  her  elation  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  temples,  and 
the  telescope  crashed  to  the  floor,  shattering  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces.  The  sun,  leaping  from  behind  a  cloud, 
had  shone  full  upon  a  black  pennant,  waving  sadly 
from  the  after-rail.  She  knew  the  import  of  the  dread 
flag;  to  people  familiar  with  the  sea  and  ships  the 
black  flag  means  death;  flying  from  the  after-rail  it 
means  the  death  of  the  master  of  the  ship ! 

Hester  turned  and  went  into  the  house.  How  long 
she  sat,  her  head  buried  in  her  arms  in  grief,  she  knew 
not,  but  she  heard  glad  cries  rising  from  the  pier,  and 
she  knew  that  the  ship  had  docked  and  joyful  reunions 
were  taking  place.  Joy  for  all  save  her! 

Her  tears  flowed  copiously,  there  was  no  longer  need 
nor  desire  to  be  brave  and  courageous.  As  her  grief 
swelled  within  her  she  became  conscious  of  footsteps 
ringing  upon  the  walk,  ascending  the  stairs.  Friends 
coming  to  console  her?  She  wanted  none.  She  looked 
up,  her  eyes  blurred  with  tears,  and  saw  in  the  door¬ 
way  Ezra,  gaunt  and  haggard. 

She  ran  to  him  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
they  laughed  and  cried  like  children.  At  last,  when 
she  had  recovered  her  breath  and  looked  him  over  from 
head  to  toe,  she  inquired  concerning  what  was  upper¬ 
most  in  her  mind. 
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“But  Ezra,  what  of  the  black  flag  flying  at  the  after¬ 
rail?  What  of  that?” 

For  a  moment  he  appeared  puzzled,  and  then  a  light 
broke  over  his  face.  “The  black  scarf  you  knitted  for 
me,  drying  out  after  the  storm?  It  was  careless  of  me, 
to  leave  it  hanging  there.” 

And  then  his  face  became  concerned,  and  he  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  her. 

“And  tell  me,  Hester,  was  that  the  reason  for  the 
tears  I  found  you  in?  Were  you  crying  for  me?” 

Then  Hester  did  a  strange  thing.  Although  within 
her  she  wanted  to  cry  out  “Yes,  yes,  Ezra,  it  was  for 
you  I  was  crying,”  the  words  froze  to  her  lips,  and 
the  woman  of  Salem  in  her  took  possession  of  her 
tongue,  and  she  said,  “Well,  you  see,  I  had  just  dropped 
and  broken  your  big  telescope.” 


A  LOVE  SONG 


FOUR  love  is  like  a  vine  entwined  about  my  heart; 

I  would  escape  its  stifling ,  strong  embrace , 

And  yet  I  am  afraid . 


For  the  vine's  roots  cleave  firmly  to  my  soul , 

And  tearing  up  the  vine , 

I'd  wound  my  soul. 

Bronis  Tubelis. 
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DANIEL  THOMAS  O’CONNOR 

SCENE :  A  second  story  room  with  two  windows  overlooking 
the  waterfront  now  deserted «■  In  between  both  windows  stands 
a  desk  littered  with  papers  and  behind  it  sits  a  heavily  built  man 
busy  with  letters.  Above  him  against  a  wall  hangs  a  banner  pro¬ 
claiming  the  room  the  headquarters  of  a  longshoremen  s  union.  To 
the  left  of  this  man  is  a  long  table ,  near  a  door  and  beyond  the 
left  hand  window.  Seated  here  is  a  man  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
also  occupied  with  papers.  At  the  left  hand  window  stands  a  middle- 
aged  man ,  grey-haired  and  leaning  on  a  cane.  His  appearance  dis¬ 
closes  him  as  a  man  worried  by  a  difficulty.  As  the  play  opens  he 
is  peering  anxiously  out  the  window. 

GRADY:  ( turning  from  the  window  to  the  man  at 
the  desk )  You’ve  been  fighting  this  strike  out  for  three 
weeks  now,  Murdock,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it  yet 
but  trouble  and  more  trouble.  Clyde  company  smashed 
down  against  you  and  then  the  guardsmen  were  called 
out. 

MURDOCK:  ( Raising  his  head  and  turning)  What? 
Some  trouble  was  bound  to  happen.  You  can’t  call 
out  over  a  thousand  men  from  the  docks  and  expect  the 
ship  company  to  stand  pat.  I  didn’t  expect  them  to 
give  in  to  us  at  the  beginning.  I  knew  we  had  a  hard 
fight  before  us  but  what  of  it  if  the  men  get  what 
they  want.  We  asked  for  a  five  percent  jump  in  wages 
and  let  me  tell  you,  no  ship  is  going  to  leave  these 
piers  until  we  get  it. 
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Grady:  Yes,  that  was  all  right  but  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  the  guardsmen  being  called  out.  There’s 
likely  to  be  hand  to  hand  fighting  in  the  streets  before 
long,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  Steve  left  his  work 
a  week  ago  and  reported  down  at  the  armory  when  the 
governor  summoned  the  militia  to  protect  the  docks. 

MURDOCK:  Yuh.  Jimmy  told  me  a  few  days  ago, 
didn’t  you,  Jimmy?  ( turning  to  the  man  at  the  table). 

Jimmy:  Steve  himself  told  me  one  day  as  we  were 
leaving  pier  fifteen  after  work.  I  guess  he  told  me  in¬ 
stead  of  the  others  because  he  was  afraid  the  rest  would 
laugh  at  him.  They  wouldn’t  laugh  at  him  long  though. 
Steve  wouldn’t  stand  for  anyone  kidding  him  about 
what  he  thought  was  right. 

MURDOCK:  Right  nothing!  He  should  have  stayed 
on  the  docks  with  the  boys  and  stood  by  his  own.  What 
does  he  mean  getting  into  uniform  against  his  friends? 
How  did  you  ever  let  a  son  of  yours  pull  a  trick  like 
that,  Grady? 

Grady  :  He  had  his  own  mind.  I  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  stick  by  the  union  and  let  the  other  thing, 
this  governor’s  proclamation,  go  hang.  You  know  how 
he  is  though.  Duty  he  called  it.  Once  he’d  set  his 
mind  he  was  doing  the  right  thing  there  was  no  chang¬ 
ing  him. 

Murdock:  Didn’t  think  of  his  duty  to  you  and 
Jimmy  here  and  me,  did  he?  What  about  the  crew 
he’s  worked  with  since  he  was  a  kid? 
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Grady  :  I  know  that.  I  told  him  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  if  he  ever  met  any  of  the  men  while  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  around  carrying  a  gun.  We  got  to  talking  hard 
and  heavy  at  each  other  and  finally  he  left  the  house. 

I  guess  he  thought  he  was  doing  what  he  ought  to  do. 

MURDOCK:  He  had  better  watch  his  step.  He’s 
posted  down  on  pier  fifteen,  his  old  dock,  where  all 
of  his  old  friends  can  see  him.  They  tell  me  he’s  tak¬ 
ing  quite  a  jeering  down  there.  Pier  fifteen  is  a  tough 
spot  for  him  to  be  in. 

JIMMY:  ( interrupting )  Pier  fifteen  is  where 
they’re  keeping  that  load  of  oil  to  be  sent  out  tomor¬ 
row,  isn’t  it?  A  tanker  came  into  dock  last  night  there 
and  now  a  rumor  is  floating  about  that  the  Clyde  com¬ 
pany  officials  are  going  to  rush  in  strike  breakers  to 
get  the  oil  aboard. 

MURDOCK:  That’s  the  place.  I  was  up  at  the  main 
office  of  Clyde  yesterday  and  I  learned  they  stand  to 
lose  $25,000  if  that  shipment  of  oil  doesn’t  leave  the 
harbor  by  dawn  tomorrow.  The  men  have  been  gath¬ 
ering  at  that  point  all  morning  waiting  for  something 
to  break.  And  if  something  does,  it  will  crack  this 
strike  wide  open.  I  sent  Eddie  Mason  down  there 
with  orders  to  report  back  as  soon  as  possible,  if 
anything  happened.  He  should  be  here  any  minute 
now.  Look  out  the  window,  will  you,  Grady,  and  see 
if  anyone’s  coming. 

GRADY:  ( turning  to  the  window ,  looks  out  for  a 
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moment  and  wheels  suddenly)  There’s  someone  run¬ 
ning  down  the  street  now.  It  looks  like  Mason.  Come 
over  here,  Murdock,  and  take  a  look  at  him. 

Murdock:  ( looking  out)  It  is  Mason  and  by  the 
hurry  he’s  in  I  would  say  that  Clyde  company  has  be¬ 
gun  its  real  attack.  Listen.  He’s  coming  up  the  stairs 
now. 

MASON:  ( bursting  into  the  room)  They  carried 
in  three  truckloads  of  strike-breakers  and  rushed  them 
by  the  crowd.  The  men  began  to  throw  anything  with¬ 
in  reach  at  them,  from  brickbats  to  broomhandles. 
They  stormed  the  trucks  and  tried  to  stop  them  but  a 
company  of  guardsmen  came  up  in  back  of  them  and 
started  to  fire  over  their  heads.  We  were  beaten  back 
by  tear  gas,  bombs  and  bullets  from  the  machine  guns 
they’ve  mounted  near  the  ship. 

Murdock:  Wait  a  minute.  Take  it  easy.  Tell 
it  to  us  slower.  What  are  the  men  doing  now? 

Mason:  They  are  standing  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  now,  waiting  for  the  oil  to  be  moved. 
Every  once  in  a  while  Big  Swede  will  throw  stones 
at  the  nearest  of  the  troopers  and  strike-breakers.  He’s 
just  itching  for  a  fight.  The  section  is  quiet  just  now 
though,  but  once  that  oil  starts  being  moved  aboard 
ship,  there  will  be  a  bigger  battle  than  before. 

Murdock  :  What  are  the  guardsmen  doing?  Have 
they  moved  at  all? 

Mason:  The  last  I  saw  of  them  they  were  stand- 
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ing  back  of  a  barbed  wire  fence  they’ve  thrown  up  in 
front  of  the  dock. 

GRADY:  ( interrupting )  Did  you  see  any  sign  of 
Steve  on  the  pier? 

Mason:  Steve?  Yes.  I  saw  him  when  the  crowd 
rushed  the  trucks.  He  was  in  that  khaki  uniform  of 
his.  But  don’t  worry  too  much  about  him.  The  boys 
understand  why  he  left  them.  They  don’t  hold  any 
grudge  against  him.  I  noticed  when  the  lieutenant 
gave  the  command  to  fire  over  our  heads,  he  took  good 
care  to  fire  way  above  us. 

GRADY:  ( his  face  wrinkled  with  anxiety )  Was 
there  anything  wrong  with  him?  Was  he  hit  at  all  by 
the  stones  and  things? 

Mason  :  As  far  as  I  could  see,  he  wasn’t  hurt  a 
bit.  And  with  that  tin  hat  of  his,  it  would  take  a  base¬ 
ball  bat  to  harm  him. 

MURDOCK:  ( speaking  to  Jimmy)  I  want  you  to 
go  down  to  the  pier,  Jimmy,  and  watch  things  there. 
Eddie  here  must  be  tired  and  while  you’re  gone,  Grady 
will  get  him  some  sandwiches  from  the  next  room.  If 
anything  important  comes  up,  return  here  as  fast  as 
you  can.  I’ll  be  waiting  for  you.  ( Jimmy  leaves;  his 
steps  are  heard  going  down  the  stairs.  Mason  sits  down 
at  the  table  while  Grady  goes  again  to  the  window .) 

MURDOCK:  ( speaking  to  both)  That  shipment 
can’t  go  through.  Once  it  does  the  ship  company  will 
think  it  can  do  the  same  thing  all  along  the  line.  If 
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that  tanker  leaves  the  dock  with  oil,  we  may  as  well 
say  goodby  to  this  strike. 

Mason  :  The  men  would  have  broken  through  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  guardsmen  with  their  tear  gas  and  guns. 
And  they  will.  I  don’t  think  that  detachment  will  hold 
out  much  longer. 

GRADY:  ( wheeling  abruptly)  I  wish  I  could  under¬ 
stand  why  he  thought  duty  to  the  state  was  more 
than  duty  to  his  father  and  his  friends. 

Mason:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Murdock:  He’s  thinking  about  Steve.  Steve  had 
an  idea  he  ought  to  answer  the  governor’s  call  while 
Grady  here  wanted  him  to  stay  with  us  and  fight  on 
our  side.  If  the  governor  hadn’t  called  out  the  guards¬ 
men,  Steve  would  have  been  down  there  standing  by 
the  boys  against  the  strike-breakers.  I  know  that  as 
well  as  I  know  Steve. 

Grady:  But  when  he  left  us,  he  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  strike-breakers.  Now  he  is  one  of  the  men 
helping  Clyde  company  break  the  strike,  and  if  that 
ever  happens  he  can  stay  as  far  away  from  me  as  he 
wants.  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  But  what’s  the 
use  of  all  this  talk.  You  must  be  hungry,  Mason.  I’ll  get 
you  some  sandwiches.  {He  walks  towards  the  door  on 
the  right  helping  himself  slightly  with  his  cane.) 

MASON :  {when  Grady  is  gone)  He’s  hard  hit  by 
Steve’s  joining  up.  Did  you  hear  how  he  talked?  I 
wonder  how  Steve  feels  toward  him. 
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Murdock:  Don’t  be  deceived  by  appearances. 
I’ve  known  Steve  Grady  and  his  father  for  a  long  time. 
They  love  each  other  more  than  you  think.  Beneath 
all  that  bluster  is  a  feeling  which  binds  them  together 
like  two  strands  of  a  cable  you  can  see  on  the  docks. 
Ever  since  Grady  broke  his  leg  on  one  of  the  ships, 
Steve  has  supported  and  cared  for  him  as  much  as  any 
father  for  his  son.  They’re  all  that’s  left  of  the  family 
and  that  resentment  you’ve  noticed  will  wear  off  in  time. 
{A  sudden  running  of  feet  on  the  stairs  and  Jimmy 
rushes  in  panting.) 

Jimmy:  They’re  beaten.  They’re  beaten. 

MURDOCK:  Take  your  time,  take  your  time.  Who’s 
beaten?  Who’s  won? 

Jimmy:  We’ve  won.  They  were  driven  out.  Three 
trucks  filled  with  strike-breakers  just  rolled  away  from 
the  docks  under  a  shower  of  stones.  But  where’s 
Grady?  There’s  bad  news  for  him.  Steve — Steve  has 
been  killed. 

MURDOCK:  ( suddenly )  Quiet,  {in  a  lower  tone) 

He  is  in  the  next  room.  Tell  us  how  it  happened  and 
who  hit  him. 

Jimmy:  When  the  crowd  pressed  upon  the  pier 
for  a  second  time  there  was  a  large  group  swinging 
big  sticks  and  bats.  The  guardsmen  kept  firing  over 
their  heads  and  shooting  tear  gas  bombs,  but  that  didn’t 
stop  them.  Finally  it  came  to  hand  to  hand  fighting 
and  when  it  was  all  over  there  were  men  down  on  both 
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sides.  Someone  noticed  Steve  lying  on  the  ground  with 
a  broken  bat  beside  him.  Poor  Steve!  His  head  was 
smashed  open.  The  tin  hat  must  not  have  helped  him 
much.  Wait — here  comes  Grady  now.  ( Grady  enters.) 

GRADY:  ( carrying  empty  tray)  I  heard  the  sound 
of  your  voice,  Jimmy.  How  did  you  get  back  so  quick¬ 
ly?  How  do  we  stand  at  the  pier? 

JlMMY:  We’ve  won  out.  The  strike-breakers  have 
left. 

Grady:  Left,  you  said?  That  means  Clyde  com¬ 
pany  knows  when  it’s  defeated.  Wait  till  I  tell  that 
to  Steve.  We’ve  won!  He  was  stubborn  in  wanting 
to  join  up  but  at  heart  he  was  on  our  side.  I  knew 
that  and  just  wait  till  we  get  together  again.  This 
time  there  will  be  no  separation.  Where  are  the 
guardsmen  now,  Jimmy? 

JlMMY:  ( hesitating )  Some  of  them  are  still  down 
by  the  pier. 

Grady  :  ( jubilantly )  I  guess  they’ll  be  able  to  go 
home  now.  It  was  a  hard  fight  but  it  was  worth  it. 
Did  you  see  Steve  down  there,  Jimmy? 

JlMMY :  ( slowly )  Yes,  Grady.  I  saw  him.  * 

Grady  :  I  wonder  what  he  thought  when  he  saw 
the  strike-breakers  leaving.  How  did  he  look? 

JlMMY:  He — he —  ( looks  at  Murdock  and  Mason 
to  learn  what  to  do.) 

Grady:  Yes,  Yes.  How  did  he  look?  What’s 
the  matter,  Jimmy?  What’s  the — Jimmy,  tell  me 
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what’s  happened?  (He  looks  quickly  at  Murdock  and 
Mason)  Jimmy,  tell  me — ( the  tray  slowly  eases  out  of 
his  fingers  and  falls  with  a  resounding  crash). 

MURDOCK:  Easy  now.  Sit  down  over  here  at  the 
desk. 

GRADY :  ( Straightening  up  and  gazing  wearily  at 
Jimmy)  How  did  it  happen? 

Mason  :  He  must  have  been  struck  by  a  bat.  It 
was  instantaneous  by  the  looks  of  it. 

GRADY:  That  uniform.  He  wanted  to  serve  and 
he  did,  right  to  the  end.  In  spite  of  all  I  said,  he  went 
out  to  answer  what  he  thought  was  his  duty  calling 
him.  Right  up  to  the  end  he  answered.  Jimmy,  will 
you  take  me  to  him,  wherever  he  is? 

JIMMY:  Of  course  I  will.  You  come  with  me  and 
I’ll  show  you  where  he  is.  ( Both  go  towards  the  door, 
Grady  steadying  himself  on  Jimmy's  shoulder) . 

MASON  and  Murdock  ( together )  :  Take  care  of  him 
now,  Jimmy. 

GRADY:  ( Stopping  at  door)  The  strike.  It’s  over 
now  but  Steve. — Why  should  Steve  be  the  one  to  go 
under?  If  only  he  had  done  what  I  wanted,  if  he 
had  only  stayed  with  us,  with  the  friends  he  worked 
with  and  fought  for  before.  That  uniform — no,  but 
Steve  was  right.  If  he  hadn’t  joined  up  when  he 
thought  he  ought  to,  he  would  have  despised  himself. 
(bracing  his  shoulders)  Come  Jimmy,  take  me  to  Steve. 
I  know  he  died  in  the  right  way.  (They  go  out). 
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rIME,  scythed  scion  of  eternity , 

Often  on  your  shoreless  shores  have  plashed 
Poetic  platitudes ,  which  flitting -flashed, 

Flecked  with  a  foamy  fame,  then  flung  to  the  sea 
In  undertow  of  artless  artistry. 

Some  bards  have  heard  their  plangent  paeans  boom 
And  burst  upon  your  shadowed  sands  to  zoom 
With  song  supernal  to  immortality. 

My  dabblings  do  not  flood  Time's  far-off  realm, 
Nor  nick  my  name  in  non-erasive  vein 
On  scrolls  the  centuries  have  scarred.  When  I'm 
Soul-stifled,  or  when  glooms  me  overwhelm, 

Out  ooze  heart-hoarded  thoughts  in  gossamer  strain 
Of  prayerful  poetry,  unheard  by  Time. 

Ralph  F.  Baldwin. 
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PETER  G.  VERACKA 

A  STRANGE  mother  is  Russia.  “Scratch  one  of  her 
children  and  you  will  find  a  Mongol”  is  not  a 
saying  too  remote  from  the  truth  nor  is  it  entirely 
paranoiac  to  hold  that  a  student  of  history  in  tracing 
her  lineage  will  finally  end  up  in  the  element  of  the 
bizarre  and  must  necessarily  find  himself  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  perplexity.  And  so  in  our  search  for 
occultism  we  find,  and  will  continually  find,  an  answer 
to  our  prayer  in  the  strange  personalities  of  a  Rasputin, 
a  Tolstoy,  a  Lenin  and  a  Zhukoffski  who  are  represent¬ 
atives  of  her  maternity.  They  with  their  mannerisms 
and  their  gospels  of  individualistic  revivification  have 
brought  to  world  psychogenesis  a  new  eminency  of 
genius  and  have  clothed  Russia  with  a  dark  and  strange 
mantle  of  umbrageousness. 

This  strange  spirit  has  been  spilt  over  her  entire 
land;  it  has  invaded  every  branch  of  her  national  life. 
Her  political,  social,  and  literary  life  have  felt  its  ap¬ 
peal  and  being  wholly  saturated  with  its  mysterious 
ways,  she  has  not  allowed  this  spirit  to  rest  on  her 
shores,  but  has  flung  it  abroad  for  other  nations  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  to  inherit.  We  are  concerned  not  now 
with  her  political  experiments  which  today  cause  so 
much  comment  here  and  elsewhere,  but  rather  we  are 
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concerned  with  her  life  of  art  music.  It  is  true  that 
her  political  development  (or,  may  we  say:  deteriora¬ 
tion)  is  the  big  thing.  It  is,  however,  the  arts  which 
play  the  part  of  publicity  manager;  it  is  writers  and 
composers  who  promulgate  all  that  may  be  precious 
and  good  in  her  political  life. 

Champions  of  this  tendency  are  Turgenieff,  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  serf ;  Dostoievsky,  whose  powerful  novels 
have  greatly  influenced  society;  and  the  late  Maxime 
Gorky.  They  are  the  forces  in  her  world  of  letters.  In 
music  we  are  affronted  with  Mikhail  Glinka,  a  fiery 
patriot,  who  exploited  purely  national  Russian  music, 
and  whose  great  opera,  Life  for  a  Tsar ,  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Russian  national  “school.”  Then  come 
the  immortal  “Five”  (Borodin,  Balakirev,  Moussorg- 
sky,  Cui,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov)  who  borrowed  from 
their  Asiatic  neighbors  and  forgot  to  acknowledge 
their  gifts  which  smack  a  little  of  polite  plagiarism. 
And  finally  we  come  to  the  greatest  of  her  composers, 
a  true  son  who  truly  loved  his  strange  mother — Russia 
— and  who  on  one  occasion  wrote  with  no  little  devo- 
tionality:  “I  would  like  to  have  a  Russian  folksong 
sounding  out  through  every  one  of  my  compositions” 
and  to  prove  his  words,  did  that  very  thing  he  had 
wished  for.  That  man  was  none  other  than  Peter  II- 
yitch  Tschaikowsky. 

Not  like  Ignace  Paderewski  who  is  known  equally 
for  his  skill  as  a  devoted  tonalist  and  as  Poland’s  first 
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Premier  in  crucial  periods  of  his  country,  Tschai- 
kowsky  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  national  hero.  In  view¬ 
ing  his  life  we  find  it  strangely  interesting;  we  avow 
that  the  affairs  of  his  heart  are  most  interesting  and 
when  we  read  of  his  intense  devotion  for  Desire  Artot, 
a  singer,  their  infraction  of  engagement  and  finally  his 
unhappy  marriage  with  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliou- 
kov,  we  cannot  save  pity  the  poor  man.  Yet  our  search 
for  his  role  in  the  state’s  political  life  ends  in  finding 
that  Tschaikowsky  never  played  a  part  in  Russia’s  po¬ 
litical  development  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  lived  in  a  period,  unlike  Paderewski’s,  in  which  the 
entire  nation  was  at  peace.  If  he  had  lived  today  un¬ 
der  the  Soviet  regime  we  cannot  but  picture  his  im¬ 
pressionable  spirit  working  there  and  it  is  not  a  false 
picture,  for  Tschaikowsky  was  a  man  who  loved  his 
country  intensely  and  dearly  loved  its  people.  The 
esteem  he  had  for  folk  music,  as  other  composers- 
patriots  had,  refute  every  possible  contention  that  he 
was  anti-national  in  tendencies.  A  man  who  loves  the 
rude  song  of  the  peasant  cannot  very  well  hate  the 
country  from  which  the  song  sprang.  A  well  known 
anecdote  will  bring  out  the  composer’s  great  appraisal 
for  national  themes  and  folk  airs  and  his  anxiety  to 
embody  them  into  his  compositions.  It  appears  that 
one  morning  he  was  awakened  by  laborers  singing  out¬ 
side  his  window.  The  song  appealed  to  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  aesthetic  sense — it  was  typically  Russian  with  a 
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lilting  melody — and  he  wrote  it  down.  A  tune  caught 
up  by  mere  chance  from  the  glad  lips  of  a  workman 
therefore  became  the  part  of  the  world’s  repertoire;  a 
simple  folk  song  first  springing  up  from  the  recesses 
of  a  solitary  soul  and  recorded  by  a  lover  of  that  song 
becomes  a  mighty  hymn  in  the  throat  of  many.  This 
is  the  story  of  Tschaikowsky’s  Andante  Cantabile ;  and 
I  fear  that  the  composer  shall  have  a  heavy  account 
to  render  for  having  stolen  from  a  singing  laborer. 
And  so  Tschaikowsky,  though  not  a  patriot  as  we 
understand  Paderewski,  Grieg,  and  Glinka  to  have 
been,  is  nevertheless  a  patriot.  But  his  patriotism  was 
not  placed  on  a  pedestal  for  all  the  world  to  contem¬ 
plate  and  admire,  nor  was  it  honey-tongued  as  were 
the  self-centered  loves  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  neither 
was  it  glamorously  predicated  with  the  spirit  of  Byron. 
His  was  a  silent  love.  Within  his  breast  that  love  and 
patriotism  was  enkindled  and  burst  out  into  glowing 
flame  only  when  he  sat  down  before  his  piano.  The 
wild  blaze  is  to  be  sought  in  his  music.  Not  with 
sweat  and  blood  did  he  prove  his  patriotism,  not  with 
the  toss  of  his  hat  and  loud  singing  of  the  “Boghe 
Zaria  Chrany”;  but  with  richly  colored  orchestral  mu¬ 
sic,  with  the  strings  and  the  brasses  (which  typified 
his  burning  love  for  his  mother-land)  did  he  perpetu¬ 
ate  his  country’s  name  and  prove  his  love  for  her. 
Music  was  a  means  for  Tschaikowsky  to  bring  forth 
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and  reveal  to  the  world  his  inner  life  of  devotion  to 
his  Russian  heritage. 

The  school  begun  by  Glinka  was  pre-eminently  a 
national  one.  It  employed  folk  song  and  made  free  use 
of  the  ditties  which  the  peasant  girls  and  boys  sang  on 
festival  days,  consisting  of  a  few  simple  words  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Of  course,  the  disciples  of  this 
school  varied  on  these  themes  and,  to  relieve  tedious¬ 
ness  which  was  caused  by  repetitious  monotony,  they 
used  counterpoint  and  other  harmonic  colorings  such 
as  the  Wagnerian  leitmotif.  This  school,  coupled  with 
the  brazen  Neo-Russian  group  who  found  their  early 
inspiration  in  Berlioz  and  Liszt  and  headed  by  im- 
pressionalists  such  as  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazou- 
now  whose  art  consisted  of  exotic  coadaptations  of 
Oriental  themes,  I  say,  that  these  two  formed  Russia’s 
greatest  bulwark  in  her  rise  to  musical  expression. 
The  Glinka  school  was  distinguished  from  others  by 
its  free  use  of  the  Orthodox  church  music  and  its  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Oriental  element  in  rhythm  and  mel¬ 
ody;  the  descendants  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  his  exploit¬ 
er,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  impressionalistically  exotic 
in  their  tendencies.  For  many  years  Tschaikowsky 
was  accused  of  being  an  adherent  to  this  school,  but 
all  such  claims  must  be  waived  for  he  was  decidedly 
national,  and,  unlike  our  contemporary  Rimsky-Kor¬ 
sakov  of  Scheherzade  fame,  he  used  national  songs  in 
many  cases.  His  search  was  for  Russian  songs  and 
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Russian  themes;  his  early  operas  consisted  of  stories 
taken  from  Russian  novels,  and  his  orchestral  compo¬ 
sition  ( Overture  1812,  Marche  Slave,  the  Andante 
from  his  First  String  Quartet,  and  the  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony)  employ  simple  songs  of  the  Russian  peasant. 
Tschaikowsky  was  a  disciple  of  the  Glinka  school,  but 
he  differed  from  it  in  that  he  tried  to  conciliate  pure 
Russian  music  with  international.  And  because  of  this 
hope,  he  was  alleged  by  many  of  his  critics  to  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Neo-Russian  nationalists  who  with 
Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff  “went  to  the  people”  for  their 
themes.  It  was  not  Tschaikowsky  who  went  to  the 
people  for  his  music,  the  people  came  to  him  as  was 
exemplified  in  the  story  of  the  singing  workman  who 
played  an  important  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Andante 
Cantabile. 

Like  Turgenieff,  Tschaikowsky  was  a  traveller,  an 
amiable  cosmopolitan,  a  patriot  and  a  fiery-souled 
poet.  Like  him  he  loved  the  serf  and  understood  his 
soul;  like  him  he  demonstrated  his  slavophilism  in  his 
works.  Nor  was  his  a  stingy  patriotism  as  was  many 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Slavophil  School;  nor  did  he 
approve  entirely  of  the  zealotry  of  the  two  Kireievski 
brothers,  Tiuttcheff,  and  Valueff  whose  patriotism  was 
unbalanced  with  too  much  concern  for  the  serf,  and 
whose  theology  was  a  new  heterodoxy  dressed  up  in 
old  garments  snatched  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
Reformation.  He  did  not  commit  himself  in  matters 
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of  religion,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  his  sym¬ 
pathies  lay  with  the  Occidentalists  (Zapadniki)  who 
in  the  person  of  Tchaadaefif  wrote  of  Russian  barbar¬ 
ity  and  sympathized  with  Catholicity  which  dominated 
eastern  civilization.  His  writings  and  compositions  re¬ 
veal  nothing,  but  because  of  his  free  use  of  the  folk 
tunes  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  he  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  national  composer. 

The  serf  was  freed  in  the  year  of  our  Civil  War 
and  when  Tschaikowsky  was  a  discontented  young 
clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  hope  of  the  ultra- 
realistic  school,  which  began  with  Turgenieff,  was 
realized,  but  their  task  lay  now  in  educating  the  serf 
and  in  idealizing  the  peasant  in  a  low  realism  in  its 
most  repulsive  aspects  so  as  to  create  aversion  only, 
and  not  pity  and  love  as  in  former  days.  Their  love 
had  turned  to  hatred ;  their  brotherhood  of  charity  be¬ 
came  embittered  with  misanthropy.  Little  did  the 
young  Tschaikowsky  trouble  his  heart  or  head  with 
such  ludicrousness.  Music  was  his  first  love,  and  in 
it  he  saw  the  great  possibilities  of  expressing  his  emo¬ 
tions;  in  it  he  saw  a  bright  vision  of  neither  idealizing 
the  peasant  nor  condemning  him,  but  he  did  see  that 
he  could  use  the  touching  melodies  that  flowed  from 
his  soul  and  heart. 

Tschaikowsky,  the  boy,  had  a  strong  bent  towards 
music.  The  pianist  Philipov  taught  him  the  rudi¬ 
ments  while  he  was  attending  a  boarding  school  at  St. 
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Petersburg,  and  little  did  his  parents  realize  that  their 
son  was  to  become  one  day  Russia’s  greatest  composer. 
Admirers  of  Paganini  are  said  to  have  believed  that 
“the  devil  guided  his  hand,”  because  of  his  virtuosity 
at  violin-playing,  and  similar  remarks  were  made  of 
Rembrandt’s  and  Titian’s  art.  But  no  devil  ever  came 
to  aid  Tschaikowsky.  If  the  supernatural  element  ever 
came  to  dominate  his  art,  if  the  mystical  played  a  role 
in  his  life,  it  was  not  guiding  devils,  but  guiding  angels. 
People  did  not  cry  out,  “A  genius! — the  devil  guides 
his  hand!”  when  he  commenced  to  compose.  In  every 
salon,  where  the  aristocratic  assembled  to  sip  wine 
they  disliked  but  sipped,  nevertheless,  for  a  “show” 
and  a  faithful  continuity  of  a  sour  and  hypocritical 
precedent,  a  whisper  went  around  that  his  music  was 
the  devil  himself ;  while  in  grogshops  angry  fists 
pounded  on  tables  and  voices  were  raised  to  exclaim: 
“Let  Peter  and  his  music  go  to  the  devil.”  And  so 
also  his  friends  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Zaremba  had 
their  say.  Tschaikowsky,  as  all  good  failures  do,  ab¬ 
sorbed  every  criticism  and  went  on  writing  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened.  And  so  he  learned  to  combat  the 
devil  and  the  devil’s  disciples. 

While  at  his  duties  with  jurisprudence  he  experi¬ 
enced  the  restlessness  all  feel  who  are  placed  in  a  state 
of  life  that  burdens  them  down  because  of  their  great 
dislike  for  it.  His  talents  lay  not  with  law;  his  heart 
was  not  in  his  work.  At  this  time  music  excited  him. 
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A  hand  organ  in  the  street  would  cause  him  to  shake 
with  excitement,  and  an  orchestra  greatly  moved  him. 
After  a  busy  day  as  clerk  he  would  go  off  to  the  opera 
with  a  friend  of  his,  Apukhtin,  a  young  poet.  There 
he  imbibed  the  wine  of  every  great  composer;  he  loved 
the  grandeur  of  operatic  art  and  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  he  would  write  and  the  world  would  flock  to  hear 
his  music.  Sitting  in  the  opera  house,  he  listened  and 
lost  himself  in  reverie.  Apukhtin  would  rouse  him 
from  his  stupor  by  whispering  in  his  ear,  “Peter,  some 
day  perhaps  you  will  do  the  same.”  Of  course  a  weak 
smile  was  Tschaikowsky’s  modest  reply. 

Discontent  drove  him  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Music 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Jurisprudence  was  not  his  vocation; 
steadily  he  had  felt  the  gentle  finger  of  music  tugging 
at  his  heart  strings.  He  had  resisted  long  enough.  The 
decision  was  made — Rubinstein  and  Zaremba  were 
waiting  for  him.  It  was  not  long  before  Tschaikowsky 
played  the  flute,  organ  and  piano  with  the  virtuosity 
of  a  master.  At  the  fatherly  advice  of  Rubinstein,  he 
forsook  jurisprudence  forever  and  made  music  his  life’s 
profession. 

Kind  friends  played  a  vital  part  in  Tschaikowsky’s 
colorful  career.  Rubinstein’s  early  concern  for  him 
is  but  one  example.  Countless  others  saw  the  lovable 
personality  of  this  great  man  and  they  were  drawn  to 
him.  The  poet  Ostrovsky  gave  him  the  libretto  of 
his  first  opera,  Voyevoda,  (“The  Chieftain”) .  Hemet 
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Brahms,  made  a  warm  acquaintance  with  the  sympho- 
nist  despite  his  antipathy  for  his  contra-puntal  style 
and  “absolute”  music.  Tschaikowsky  could  not  see 
music  written  merely  for  beauty’s  sake.  Yet,  being 
opposed  to  Brahm’s  theory  of  music,  he  was  no  enemy 
of  his  when  it  came  to  forming  friendships.  Hubert, 
a  friend  he  dearly  loved  and  grieved  whom  he  lost  a 
short  time  before  the  completion  of  his  Pathetique 
Symphony ;  his  favorite  niece,  Vera  Rimsky- Korsakov ; 
Tchehov,  who  wrote  a  dedication  for  him  in  his  book; 
and  Zvierev  Kondratiev  at  whose  death-bed  at  Aix 
he  experienced  heard-rending  emotions, — all  were  his 
friends  and  all  were  his  dear  admirers.  The  friend 
who  filled  his  days  more  than  others  was  the  wealthy 
widow  Nadejda  von  Meek.  Theirs  was  a  strange 
friendship — history  records  no  stranger  amity.  Ten 
years  older  than  Tschaikowsky,  rich  and  an  unobtru¬ 
sive  admirer  of  his  music,  she  became  his  solace  and 
benefactress  in  his  great  hour  of  need.  Tschaikowsky 
looked  for  no  pity;  he  had  always  borne  his  misery 
alone.  Shattered  was  his  touching  love-affair  with 
Desiree  Artot;  his  intimate  friends,  especially  Kash- 
kin  and  Rubinstein,  had  warned  him  of  the  danger 
their  friendship  would  cause.  A  few  months  later 
Tschaikowsky  again  was  infatuated.  This  time  he 
married  and  he  moved  among  men  looking  the  picture 
of  despair.  Madame  von  Meek,  learning  of  his  piti¬ 
able  condition,  came  to  his  rescue  like  a  shining  angel 
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from  heaven.  She  wrote  touching  letters  to  him  and 
settled  on  him  a  generous  yearly  allowance.  They 
never  met  save  through  accident,  and  then  they  con¬ 
versed  as  strangers.  Strange  was  their  friendship;  but 
stranger  their  ends.  At  Nadjeda’s  dereliction,  Tschai- 
kowsky  grew  melancholy,  retired  into  the  kind  soli¬ 
tude  of  Klin,  commenced  to  sketch  his  Sixth  Sym¬ 
phony,  then  died  a  short  time  afterwards — a  tired  and 
disgusted  soul. 

Of  Tschaikowsky’s  strange  public  life,  we  have  but 
little  to  say.  True,  it  causes  wonderment  and,  in  it, 
we  are  able  to  catch  a  faint  vision  of  our  own  lives. 
He  is  our  model  par  excellence  for  personal  disap¬ 
pointments  as  holy  Job,  sitting  on  the  dunghill,  is  our 
prototype  for  patience  in  suffering.  There  is  a  bit  of 
Tschaikowsky  in  each  one  of  us,  just  as  there  flows  in 
our  veins  a  drop  of  Hamlet’s  blood.  Great  figures  of 
history  and  literature  are  not  strangers  to  us.  We  all 
possess  a  bit  of  Judas  in  us,  we  all  possess  a  bit  of  Peter. 
But  when  it  comes  to  genius  and  ability,  we  all  take  a 
seat  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre  and  applaud  as  the  cur¬ 
tain  goes  up. 

Interesting  is  Tschaikowsky’s  life.  The  events  of 
his  colorful  career,  enveloped  with  the  element  of  bi¬ 
zarre,  enthrall  us,  and,  while  we  read  of  his  disappoint¬ 
ments,  his  many  and  strange  amours,  his  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  which  almost  caused  him  to  become  insane  and 
of  temperamental  and  eccentric  ways,  we  pity  the  man 
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and  love  him.  Sad-eyed,  his  thin  hair  grey  and  his 
beard  and  mustache  untrimmed,  he  stands  before  us. 
Cadaverous  is  his  face,  and  lines  stand  out  in  bold  re¬ 
lief.  Those  lines  are  heralds  of  his  genius,  of  his  in¬ 
ternal  sorrow  and  his  combat  with  unfair  critics. 

Like  the  Master,  Tschaikowsky  has  gone  on.  “He’s 
dead!”  wailed  Apukhtin;  Rubinstein  remained  mute  in 
his  grief.  The  man  who  was  laughed  at,  kicked  about 
by  the  selfish  world,  kissed  with  the  deceitful  kiss,  he, 
he  now  was  quiet  in  death.  His  music  remains  and  his 
music  is  his  very  soul  and  heart,  the  embodiment 
of  his  true  personality. 

The  life  he  led  is  not  best  seen  in  the  written  word. 
To  read  Tschaikowsky’s  true  and  personal  biography 
is  not  to  go  to  books  but  to  his  own  musical  composi¬ 
tions.  He  has  not  entirely  left  us  orphans,  he  has  given 
us  three  mighty  symphonies  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  6)  and 
while  we  listen  to  them,  we  are  in  actuality,  reading 
the  composer’s  autobiography.  And  the  tired  man  did 
burn  his  diaries  a  year  before  he  left  us,  but  he  has 
left  us  something  greater  and  to  us  they  are  his  diaries. 
We  are  aware  that  his  lips  move,  that  they  have  a  lov¬ 
ing  word  for  each  one  of  us. 

We  can  burn  up  his  other  works  without  hardly 
missing  them,  but  not  so  with  his  three  symphonies. 
They  stand  out  like  burning  planets,  mighty  but  terri¬ 
fying;  they  strike  us  as  so  many  masterpieces  of  grief 
and  portrayal  of  the  soul’s  fear  and  terror.  Tschai- 
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kowsky  was  a  melancholy  man  and  so  is  his  music.  He 
could  paint  atmosphere  in  his  music,  but  not  character, 
that  is,  save  his  own.  His  music  is  saturated  with 
strong  personal  emotion.  He  will  have  us  to  feel  his 
Gethsemane,  he  will  show  us  his  soul  and  say,  “Whose 
sorrow  is  like  unto  mine?”  He  will  make  for  us  a  new 
music  that  is  not  sarcastic  nor  mean,  he  will  show  us 
the  new  language  of  the  soul  which  is  solemn  yet  very 
sweet  and  touching.  It  is  his  three  symphonies  that 
reveal  the  strange  pessimism  of  his  land.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  constantly  been  referred  to  as  the  “singing” 
race.  Every  feast  and  national  holiday  has  its  song. 
But  Tschaikowsky  has  caused  Russia  to  become  a  pray¬ 
ing  race.  The  tenderness  of  his  music,  especially  the 
Andante  from  his  First  String  Quartet  and  the  exqui¬ 
site  “Song  Without  Words”,  create  a  strange  feeling 
of  prayerfulness.  With  sweet  rhythms  and  pensive 
reverie  he  brings  to  full  glory  the  national  music  of 
his  nation.  There  is  no  composer,  living  or  dead,  who 
is  able  to  approach  his  power  of  depicting  the  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  or  the  emotions  of  men’s  souls. 
Wagner  and  Berlioz  with  their  leitmotif ,  Brahms 
with  “absolute  music”,  and  Schubert,  Chopin,  and 
Schumann  with  their  theories  of  romanticism  cannot 
equal  Tschaikowsky’s  artistry.  He  stands  out  alone — 
far  above  the  rest.  His  individualism  is  strong  and 
bold.  And  this  because  he  has  sprung  from  soil  that 
has  made  him  so.  The  only  offense  that  may  be  laid 
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at  his  door  is  that  he  was  too  sincere  in  his  self  ex¬ 
pression. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Tschaikowsky.  His 
was  a  noble  spirit,  ready  to  suffer  and  to  undergo  sor¬ 
row  inflicted  by  a  cold  and  misunderstanding  world. 
He  suffered  because  he  dared  to  be  different,  and  being 
different  he  taught  the  world  by  his  music  where  the 
difference  lay.  To  the  last  he  preached  his  gospel  of 
futility  of  man’s  strivings  without  divine  assistance,  to 
the  end  abhorred  a  mere  tune  for  beauty’s  sake.  Music, 
for  him,  must  be  a  battle,  a  portrayal  of  pictures  of 
that  battle,  and  should  the  outcome  be  one  of  defeat 
and  disappointment,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  recreate  that 
outcome.  “Music  must  be  the  man  himself!”  he  cried 
out,  and  with  Wagner  declared  that:  “You  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  art  and  leave  man  out.”  To  the  bitter  end  (with  as 
many  critics  gnashing  their  teeth  at  him  as  there  were 
at  Wagner  and  his  “wild  and  mad”  music  drama)  he 
held  fast  to  his  philosophy  of  composition,  to  Buffon’s 
great  maxim  uttered  a  century  earlier,  when  speaking 
of  literature,  that:  “The  style  is  the  man.”  Though 
the  whole  world  derided,  Tschaikowsky  remained  sin¬ 
cere  to  his  music  and  to  himself. 

He  walks  among  us  still — a  sad  and  pensive  musi¬ 
cian.  His  type  appears  but  seldom,  and  when  they 
come  to  speak  to  us  and  clothe  themselves  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  immortal  art,  life  is  worth  having. 
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T  TPON  its  lofty  beauty  oft  I  stared 
L/  And  dreamed  of  halls  unseen  by  sceptred  kings , 
Where  humble  serfs  the  tender  music  shared 
While  minstrels  plucked  the  heart-uplifting  strings; 
The  pensive  moon  behind  the  palace  flings 
A  path  of  light  upleading  to  the  crest; 

I  tempt  the  brambled  climb ,  and  morning  brings 
My  wearied  feet  to  joyous  peace  and  rest; 

The  entrance  reached  I  must  complete  my  noble  quest. 


George  Norton  Wi-iittaker. 
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BRONIS  TUBELIS 

THE  postman  rang  the  doorbell  and  a  moment  later 
the  Widow  Brisby  was  standing  on  the  thresh¬ 
old.  She  beamed  with  undissimulated  pleasure  at  see¬ 
ing  him.  Her  round,  smooth  cheeks  shone  with  a  suf¬ 
fused  delight.  Her  lips,  that  occupied  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  her  physiognomy,  started  into  a  smile  which 
affected  her  features  in  such  a  manner  that  her  eyes 
closed  and  her  prominent  cheeks  seemingly  made  an 
effort  to  meet  one  another,  almost  hiding  her  insig¬ 
nificant,  upturned  nose. 

“Nice  cool  mornin7,”  she  purred. 

“Yeah,”  returned  the  postman,  “perfect  for  some¬ 
thin7  hot  to  drink.77 

“You’re  a  little  late  this  mornin7. 77 
“Yeah.  Mrs.  Carlow  sent  out  invitations  to  her 
daughter’s  weddin7.  Must  o’  been  a  hundred  letters 
or  so.  Got  one  for  you.77 

A  fugitive  blush  momentarily  overspread  Mrs.  Bris- 
by’s  cheeks. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “let’s  not  be  standin7  here.  The 
coffee’s  gettin7  cold,  an7  heaven  knows  it’s  been  standin7 
long  enough.” 
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The  postman  deposited  his  mailbag  in  the  corridor, 
while  he  sniffed  at  the  air  with  his  bulbous  nose. 

“Gosh,  that  smells  good,”  he  sighed  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  an  epicure. 

“Anythin’  hot  would  smell  good  this  mornin’,”  re¬ 
torted  Mrs.  Brisby  as  she  waddled  into  the  kitchen  with 
the  postman  close  on  her  heels. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  in  his  familiar  chair.  He 
stretched  out  his  rangy  legs  until  they  touched  the  feet 
of  the  chair  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table.  He  lifted 
up  the  empty  cup,  which  had  long  been  waiting  for 
him,  and  studied  its  glazed  interior.  Then  he  eyed 
the  widow  Brisby  as  she  took  the  percolator  from  the 
shelf  over  the  hot  stove. 

“These  autumn  mornin’s,”  he  muttered,  as  though 
talking  to  himself,  “make  a  person  move  pretty  briskly. 
If  I  didn’t  have  this  coffee  to  refresh  me,  I’d  be  ex¬ 
hausted  before  I  delivered  my  last  letter.” 

It  may  have  been  the  heat  of  the  stove  that  had  made 
Mrs.  Brisby’s  face  yet  more  radiant.  It  may  have 
been  something  else.  At  all  events,  she  made  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  postman’s  last  apostrophe.  She  contented 
herself  with  silently  filling  his  cup,  then  hers. 

“Want  any  cookies,  or  bread  an’  jam?”  she  asked  as 
she  returned  the  percolator  to  the  stove. 

“Bread  an’  jam.” 

At  length,  the  Widow  Brisby  sat  down  at  the  table. 
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Her  ankle  came  in  contact  with  the  postman’s  shoe, 
and  her  cheeks  turned  a  carmine  hue. 

“Oh,  pardon  me,”  said  he,  as  he  spread  the  jam  gen¬ 
erously  on  a  slice  of  white  bread.  Then,  a  moment 
later  he  queried:  “Strawberry  jam,  ain’t  it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Never  tasted  anythin’  like  it.” 

The  Widow  Brisby’s  face  now  seemed  afire.  She  had 
not  touched  her  coffee;  she  had  not  even  poured  the 
cream  into  it. 

“Martin,”  she  faltered,  “er  .  .  .  when — when  was 
the  first  time  you  drank  coffee  with  me?” 

Martin  had  just  torn  off  a  piece  of  bread  that  was 
somewhat  too  large  for  comfortable  chewing.  A  bit 
of  jam  dropped  from  the  remainder  of  the  slice  he 
still  held  in  his  hand,  but  he  stuck  out  his  tongue  to 
an  appalling  degree  and  caught  the  jam  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Mrs.  Brisby  had  held  her  breath  for  fear  her 
new  tablecloth  would  be  soiled,  but  now  she  sighed 
with  relief.  Not  until  Martin  had  completed  his  act 
of  deglutition,  and  his  Adam’s  apple  had  made  its  long 
trip  up  his  neck  and  down  again,  did  he  venture  to 
reply  to  her  question. 

“Seems  like  a  long  time,”  he  said. 

“It  surely  does,”  moaned  Mrs.  Brisby.  She  then 
added:  “An’  you  had  tea  with  me  the  next  afternoon.” 

“Sure  did.  An’  you  certainly  know  how  to  make 
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your  tea.  Don’t  know  which  is  better,  your  tea  or  cof¬ 
fee.  An’  both  are  the  best  in  town.” 

“Oh,  Martin,  you’re  always  flatterin’  me.” 

“  ’Tain’t  you  I’m  flatterin’.  It’s  your  cookin’.  An’ 
it  was  no  flatterin’,  by  the  way.  It’s  the  honest  truth.” 

Mrs.  Brisby  lost  some  of  the  color  in  her  cheeks. 
But  she  resumed: 

“You  ain’t  tied  down  to  anythin’,  are  you,  Martin?” 

“Huh?” 

“I  mean  you  have  no  wife  or  anyone  to  tell  you  when 
and  where  you  must  eat.” 

“Yeah  .  .  .  That’s  true,  thank  heaven.” 

Mrs.  Brisby’s  cheeks  were  now  a  wan  pink. 

“Well,  I  was  thinkin’  it’d  be  much  better  to  drink 
your  coffee  before  goin’  to  work.” 

Martin’s  lips  curled  into  a  vacuous  grin. 

“Gosh,  Mrs.  Brisby,  I  often  thought  o’  askin’  the 
same  thing.  But  I  thought  it’d  be  a  little  bold  cornin’ 
from  me.” 

Mrs.  Brisby  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of  titters. 

“Goodness!”  she  gasped,  “I  never  thought  you’d  be 
so  agreein’.” 

“Oh,  tain’t  nothin’.  After  all  you’ve  done  for  me, 
it’d  be  shameful  o’  me  not  to  do  you  such  a  small  favor, 
Mrs.  Brisby.  Besides,  it’ll  be  savin’  me  a  lot  o’  time 
not  to  be  makin’  my  own  breakfast.” 

“It’s  more  than  a  favor,  Martin.  An’  I  wouldn’t 
exactly  call  it  small,  either.” 
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“All  right,  Mrs.  Brisby,  call  it  whatever  you  want. 
But  I  got  ...  to  be  gettin’  back  to  work.”  In  the 
middle  of  his  last  sentence,  Martin  gulped  down  his 
final  mouthful  of  coffee.  He  arose  and  lifted  one  of 
his  long  legs  over  the  chair,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
drew  across  his  lips  half  the  length  of  his  sleeve,  from 
elbow  to  wrist. 

“Martin,”  began  Mrs.  Brisby,  “don’t  call  me  Mrs. 
Brisby.” 

“All  right.  Cora  it’ll  be  from  now  on.” 

“You’re  awfully  nice,  Martin.” 

“Got  to  be  pleasin’  to  your  customers,”  he  said  as  he 
lifted  his  mailbag  to  his  shoulder. 

At  the  door,  Mrs.  Brisby  looked  at  Martin  with  all 
the  tenderness  she  was  capable  of.  She  murmured: 

“I’ll  be  waitin’  for  you  this  afternoon.” 

“Okay,  Cora.  I’ll  be  seein’  you.” 

Mrs.  Brisby  lingered  at  the  door  and  gazed  after 
Martin  as  he  lumbered  down  the  street.  She  pressed 
her  hot  cheek  against  the  jamb  and  heaved  a  soulful 
sigh. 

Sigh  followed  sigh  as  she  prepared  her  dinner. 
When  she  set  the  table,  she  set  it  for  two.  Then  she 
drew  an  empty  chair  from  the  table  and  pushed  it  back 
again.  “There,”  she  whispered.  Then  she  stepped  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  her  cheeks  quivering  like 
congealed  jelly  with  every  footfall.  She  sat  down 
heavily,  then  slowly  raised  her  eyelids  till  she  looked 
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full  on  the  imaginary  being  opposite  her.  Immediate¬ 
ly  she  burst  into  spasmodic  titters. 

The  early  afternoon  Mrs.  Brisby  spent  in  peering 
out  the  window.  At  last  she  caught  sight  of  Martin, 
bent  to  one  side  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the 
mailbag.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the  door, 
open  it,  and  stand  waiting  for  him.  But,  on  second 
thought,  she  decided  to  let  him  ring  the  doorbell  as 
usual.  She  had  no  desire  to  appear  overeager  to  see 
him.  Suddenly  the  doorbell  broke  the  train  of  her 
thoughts.  But  hardly  had  the  last  jarring  noise  died 
away  in  the  furthest  room  of  the  house,  when  she  had 
the  door  open. 

“I  have  a  surprise  for  you,”  she  exclaimed  as  soon  as 
she  confronted  Martin. 

“That’s  good,”  he  returned,  “I  always  liked  bein’ 
surprised.” 

A  moment  later  he  was  in  the  kitchen  with  his  un¬ 
ruly  legs  stretched  out  under  the  table.  He  watched 
Mrs.  Brisby  take  some  steaming  hot  cakes  from  the 
oven  and  set  them  down  before  him. 

“Boy!  they  smell  good,”  he  declared. 

“Tea  cakes!”  she  rang  out. 

“M-m-m-m.”  Martin  grasped  one  of  the  cakes  and, 
though  it  was  not  small,  he  stuffed  it  entire  into  his 
mouth.  For  a  moment  he  could  say  nothing,  so  full 
was  his  mouth,  but  his  eyes  sparkled  with  genuine  de- 
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light.  At  length  he  said :  “That  was  delicious.  I  al¬ 
ways  claimed  you  were  the  best  cook  in  town.” 

Martin’s  compliment  made  Mrs.  Brisby  tremble 
with  pride  and  pleasure.  She  even  spilt  a  drop  of  tea 
on  her  table  cloth.  Then,  shortly  after,  she  discovered 
that  Martin’s  tea  cup  was  overflowing  into  the  saucer 
and  on  to  the  napery.  He  had  not  noticed,  for  his  at¬ 
tention  was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  tea  cakes.  Only 
when  Mrs.  Brisby  cried  out,  “Oh,  my  table  cloth!  My 
bran’  new  table  cloth!”  did  he  comprehend  that  some¬ 
thing  was  amiss. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  said  he  consolingly. 

At  those  words  Mrs.  Brisby  regained  her  calm.  She 
filled  her  own  cup,  replaced  the  tea  pot  on  the  stove 
and  made  herself  comfortable  at  the  table  with  the  bus¬ 
tle  and  concern  of  a  hen  as  it  sits  down  on  a  nest 
of  eggs. 

“You  know,”  she  began,  “I  never  dreamed  you’d  be 
so — so  agreein’.” 

“Oh,  don’t  bring  it  up  again,  Cora,  ’Tain’t  nothin’, 
I  tell  you.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  it’s  an  important 
step  you’re  takin’.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  taken  plenty  o’  important  steps  in  my  life, 
Cora.”  Martin  had  been  hurrying  with  his  tea.  And 
of  the  dozen  or  so  of  cakes  only  three  remained  on  the 
table.  Even  as  he  threw  back  his  head  to  catch  the 
cup’s  last  few  drops,  he  was  rising  from  his  chair.  “I’ll 
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have  to  be  goin’,”  he  said.  “Got  another  batch  o’  Mrs. 
Carlow’s  weddin’  invitations.” 

“What  would  you  say,  Martin,  if  I  ever  sent  out 
weddin’  invitations?” 

Martin’s  lower  lip  dropped,  and  he  grew  noticeably 
pale. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  exactly  like  it,”  he  mumbled. 

“Then  I  won’t.  It’s  all  right  for  the  young  ones. 
But  for  oldish  people  ...” 

“You’re  right,”  said  Martin  as  he  shouldered  his 
mailbag  and  pushed  into  his  mouth  a  tea  cake  which 
he  had  carried  away  from  the  table. 

“Ma-a-a-rtin,  you  know,  you’ve  never  kissed  me.” 

“That’s  right.  I’m  an  honorable  sort  o’  fellow.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  never  did  see  much  to  this  kissin’  business.” 

“But,  Ma-a-artin  .  .  .  .” 

“Yeah?” 

“You  wouldn’t  think  it  was  too  bold  o’  me  if  I  asked 
you  to  kiss  me  this  once,  would  you?” 

“Well,  no.”  Then  Martin  bent  down,  and,  as  he 
swallowed  the  last  of  the  tea  cake,  he  pressed  his  wet 
lips  to  Mrs.  Brisby’s  cheek.  Then  immediately  he 
was  out  of  the  door.  In  another  moment  he  was  strid¬ 
ing  up  the  street.  But  Mrs.  Brisby  remained  immo¬ 
bile.  On  her  flaming  cheek  were  two  white  spots 
whence  the  blood  had  been  driven  away.  One  spot 
was  left  by  his  lips,  the  other  by  his  nose. 

There  was  no  sleeping  for  Mrs.  Brisby  that  night. 
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She  tossed  about  in  bed,  yet  her  wakefulness  was  not 
at  all  disconcerting  or  unpleasant,  for  her  dreams  were 
of  people  who  would  come  to  the  wedding.  But  sud¬ 
denly  all  those  people,  together  with  her  dreams,  fled 
before  an  unwelcome  alarum.  Mrs.  Brisby  pried 
open  her  eyes  and  again  heard  the  doorbell  ring — this 
time  more  distinctly. 

“Who  can  that  be?”  she  muttered  as  she  hastily 
threw  on  a  bath  robe.  “This  hour  o’  the  mornin’!” 

When  Mrs.  Brisby  threw  open  the  door,  her  sour 
expression  gave  way  to  surprise  and  consternation. 

“Martin!”  she  ejaculated.  “What  are  you  doin’  here 
this  time  o’  the  mornin’?” 

Martin  frowned. 

“Then  the  coffee’s  not  ready?”  he  queried. 

“Coffee!  Why,  you  know  it’s  at  nine-thirty  we  have 
coffee.” 

“Your  mem’ry’s  failin’  you,  Cora.  Just  yesterday 
you  asked  me  to  have  coffee  before  I  went  to  work,  an’ 
here  I  am.” 

Mrs.  Brisby  moved  back  a  step.  Her  round  face 
turned  pale,  then  red,  then  pale  again.  The  suggestion 
of  a  smile  came  to  her  lips  and  as  quickly  disappeared. 

“B-b-but,  Martin,”  she  stammered,  “that — that’s 
not  what  I  meant.” 

“But  that’s  what  you  said,”  he  retorted,  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  somewhat  perplexed  himself. 
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“Oh,  I  know,  Martin  .  .  .  But  ...  I  was  .  .  .  ask¬ 
in’  you  to  marry  me.” 

Martin  blanched  as  though  from  fright.  Even  his 
nose  lost  some  of  its  glow.  He  swallowed,  and  his 
Adam’s  apple,  in  seeming  dejection,  slowly  rose  up 
his  neck  and  slowly  slid  down  again. 

“To  marry  me?”  he  gasped. 

“Why,  yes.” 

“You  .  .  .  you  don’t  really  mean  it.” 

“But  that’s  exactly  what  I  meant.” 

Of  a  sudden  Martin  burst  into  raucous  laughter. 

“So  that’s  what  you’ve  been  leadin’  up  to,  huh?” 
he  blustered  forth.  “It  was  a  pretty  game  you  played. 
But  I  caught  you  in  time,  sure  did.  I’ll  be  in  my  grave 
before  any  woman  has  me.”  Abruptly  he  turned  on 
his  heels,  stumbled  down  the  steps,  and  was  on  his  way, 
taking  long,  furious  strides. 

Amazed  and  crestfallen,  Mrs.  Brisby  looked  after 
Martin.  All  color  left  her  face,  like  wine  from  an 
upturned  bottle.  For  a  while  she  wrung  her  hands 
and  sighed  dolefully.  Then  somehow  she  made  her 
way  back  to  her  bedroom.  She  threw  herself  among 
the  blankets  and  moaned: 

“All  that  coffee  an’  tea,  an’  all  those  cookies  an’  cakes 
gone  for  nothin’!”  Then  she  broke  into  convulsive 
sobbing. 
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“Mary,”  I  cried,  “ why  do  you  weep, 

Standing  beside  my  bed?” 

But  she  spoke  not  a  word, 

Nor  lifted  her  head, 

Nor  gave  me  a  sign  that  she  heard . 

“Mary,  my  dear  one,  why  do  you  tremble 
What  rips  a  moan  from  your  lips?” 

But  she  seemed  not  to  hear 
The  words  that  I  spoke, 

Although  she  was  standing  quite  near . 

“Mary,  whose  hands  do  you  tenderly  stroke? 

Whose  are  the  lips  that  you  kiss?” 

But  with  cheeks  stained  by  tear-flow 
And  eyes  swollen  red 
She  silently  turned  to  go. 

“Fool,”  said  a  voice  that  filled  me  with  dread 
“Fool,”  said  the  voice,  “don’t  you  know  you  are  dead? 

James  F.  Dromy. 
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EUGENE  V.  Me  A  ULIFFE 

Author’s  Note:  He  was  quite  like  any  other  beggar  who  derived 
his  livelihood  from  the  purses  of  those  whom  the  loss  of  an  arm  or 
leg  moves  to  pity.  Being  of  a  rather  “brutal”  nature  (and  rarely 
in  need  of  pencils),  I  would  never  have  more  than  glanced  at  that 
crippled  mendicant,  had  it  not  been  for  his  smile,  a  sunny  smile  that 
he  exhibited  always. 

*  *  *  * 

When  I  had  finished,  feelings  of  regret  and  sorrow 
overcame  me;  only  to  be  dispelled  by  a  swelling, 
gladdening  tide  of  hope — all  that  was  past. 

The  rest  were  destroyed  long  since,  all  but  six  neatly 
written,  yellowed  pages.  There  they  were — just  as 
they  should  have  been — lying  beneath  the  drawer. 

“August  12,  1918: 

Today  Anne  left;  I — that  is,  we — promised  to  meet 
on  this  date  as  soon  as  the  big  fuss  is  over.  The  spot 
shall  be  that  refreshment  stand  next  the  information 
booth  in  Grand  Central.  The  time  10:15 — that  was 
when  I  last  beheld  her.  If  the  other  doesn’t  appear  by 
10:30,  she  or  I  will  know  that  all’s  up. 

How  crazily,  cheaply  sentimental!  We  weren’t 
sane,  but  who  is  over  here?  She’s  going  back  across 
the  puddle;  I  up — (maybe  ‘Way  up  yonder,’  Pete 
suggested).  My  luck’s  been  too  good!” 
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“August  12,  1919: 

A  vision  of  sheer  delight!  She  was  dressed  in  blue, 
a  simple  blue  dress  that  lent  her  a  demure,  charmingly 
feminine  air. 

That  I  should  deny  myself  the  thing  that  I  wanted 
above  all  else!  Heroic,  noble  self-sacrifice! — that  is  a 
fitting  excuse  for  a  jilted  egotist.  Anne  would  have 
understood. 

At  a  quarter  after  ten,  she  appeared;  I  lingered 
at  a  distance  lest  she  guess.  Finally  I  steeled  myself 
and  passed  by  her  while  she  was  buying  a  red  rose — 
for  my  button  hole!  She  just  glanced  at  me.  Gaining 
the  street,  I  saw  a  spectre,  that  red  rose  outlined  against 
a  pallid  moon. 

Occasionally  as  I  trundled  along,  I  bawled,  Pen¬ 
cils,  mister?  Pencils?  They  looked  at  the  stumps  with 
sad  eyes,  and  bought  my  pencils.” 

“August  13,  1919:  The  wee  hours  of  the  morning  as 
I  lie  awake,  wondering 

‘My  luck’s  been  too  good,’  I  once  wrote.  Oh,  it 
was  good  all  right,  so  good  that  all  the  war  gave  me 
was  indigestion.  Now  to  be  helpless! 

I  hope  my  action  today  was  for  the  best.  Time 
alone  will  tell.  ...” 

“Today  I  saw  Anne — that  caused  my  reading  those 
notes — a  pale,  fragile  Anne,  to  whom  I  should  have 
told  everything  years  ago;  who  should  have  judged, 
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not  I.  The  traffic  prevented  an  older  and  sadder  me 
from  reaching  her. 

Regret  and  sorrow,  I  said.  I  regret  that  decision 
— it  hurt  her.  Thence  comes  my  sorrow.  Regret  and 
sorrow,  the  memory  of  a  red  rose  and  an  angelic  person, 
six  yellowed  pages  and  hope,  infinite  hope;  these,  along 
with  the  brown  pennies,  and  dirty  nickels,  and  yellow 

pencils,  are  mine.” 

*  *  *  * 

Conclusion  of  Author’s  Note:  I  passed  him  every  day,  and  he 
had  ever  a  bright  smile,  a  cheery  remark  when  I  passed  him  as  I 
made  my  way  homeward.  Never  again  will  that  smile  greet  me. 
He  must  have  bequeathed  me  those  pages  from  his  diary  as  an  ex¬ 
planation — of  those  bright  eyes  and  that  cheery  smile. 


TO  A  BABY  WHO  HAS  FALLEN 

DOWN 

\ 

HE  looked  around  with  awe-struck ,  misty  eyes 
^  And  pursed  her  rose-red  lips  as  if  to  chide 
A  chair  against  whose  arm  her  head  had  struck , 

But  seeing  me,  she  changed  her  mind  and  cried. 


William  T.  O’Connell. 
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EDITORIALS 


REV.  JONES  I.  J.  CORRIGAN,  S.J. 

DANIEL  T.  O’CONNOR 

The  field  of  Christian  social  action  has  lost  one  of  its 
wisest  and  most  capable  workers.  In  a  day  when  sanity 
is  at  a  premium  in  the  philosophies  of  the  world  the 
Rev.  Jones  I.  Corrigan,  S.J.,  has  laid  down  his  teaching 
labors  to  answer  a  call  from  the  God  he  served  and 
taught  others  to  serve. 
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A  Catholic  and  a  priest  in  name,  he  showed  himself 
a  Catholic  and  a  priest  in  action.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  strove  at  Boston  College,  in  the  classroom  and 
out,  inculcating  basic  principles  which  rent  the  shallow 
foundations  of  modern  thought.  Part  of  his  effort  in 
recent  times  was  devoted  to  meeting  and  exposing  the 
menace  of  the  irrational  culture  of  Communism.  He 
knew  and  felt  the  inequalities  of  the  rapacious  system 
of  modern  capitalism,  but  in  his  foresight  he  saw  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  order  could  eventuate  only 
in  the  totalitarian  state. 

There  was  so  much  to  be  done  that  this  true  Jesuit 
in  his  last  days  could  not  forget  his  work.  In  touch 
with  reality  he  had  been  preparing  a  series  of  lectures 
for  the  new  School  of  Social  Sciences.  The  consistency 
and  reason  of  the  philosophy  he  had  taught  so  long  was 
to  be  applied  to  a  new  venture.  He  was  like  Milton, 
only  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense,  setting  forth  for 
“fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new.” 

Loyal  and  obedient  to  his  vows,  he  was  one  who,  in 
the  words  of  Browning,  “never  turned  his  back  and 
marched  breast  forward.”  An  outstanding  Catholic,  a 
faithful  priest,  and  a  great  teacher,  he  will  remain  an 

example  to  inspire  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him. 

*  *  *  * 

Upon  this  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Stylus  to  go  to 
press  we  would  like  to  declare  a  note  of  policy  which 
will  govern  our  period  of  editorship.  This  magazine 
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of  ours,  since  it  is  one  published  in  a  Catholic  college, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  expression  of 
Catholic  principles.  The  present  age  is  marked  by  a 
patent  lack  in  the  formulation  of  an  ethical  system, 
which  by  its  substantial  nature  and  evidenced  truth  can 
command  an  audience  of  adherents  who  will  cling  to 
it  even  when  belief  brings  the  attendant  of  hardship 
and  scorn  from  the  world  spirit  of  the  day. 

In  all  the  welter  of  publications  which  are  directed 
finally,  by  ignorance  if  not  by  foresight,  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  muddled  condition  in  philosophy,  there  are 
well  trained  and  experienced  writers  who  by  capable 
administration  have  a  certain  and  telling  effect  upon 
their  readers.  It  is  against  these  and  others  of  their 
sort  that  the  Catholic  writer  of  this  era  must  take  up 
his  literary  weapons  for  battle.  This  can  at  best  be 
feebly  done  if  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
men  ready  and  prepared  to  meet  the  issue.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  the  future  to  make  a  valiant  effort  to  tap  the 
springs  of  ability  latent  in  this  college  and  draw  into 
the  light  of  day  the  capacities  that  are  hidden  or  fear¬ 
fully  withheld  from  the  campus. 

If  the  Catholic  college  fails  in  the  development  of 
men  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  at  long  last 
departed  from  the  scene  of  their  strife,  scant  must  be 
the  hope  of  maintaining  with  any  measure  of  triumph 
a  Catholic  position  in  literary  and  intellectual  life. 
Once  the  gift  of  expression  is  allowed  to  die,  a  bleak 
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condition  prevails  in  the  letters  of  a  nation.  English 
Catholics  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  without  the  com¬ 
petent  and  intelligent  aid  of  Arnold  Lunn  and  Evelyn 
Waugh.  There  are  others  who  might  be  accorded  a 
notice  but  they  are  only  too  well  known  already.  In 
passing  it  is  peculiarly  noticeable  that  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Catholic  writers  in  England  are  converts  to 
the  faith.  Can  this  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
Catholic  schools  there  are  unable  to  produce  men  who 
are  able  to  enter  the  sphere  of  writing  and  match 
their  training  with  the  opponents  who  mistakenly  at¬ 
tack  the  Church?  This  certainly  is  not  the  correct 
answer  but  in  the  face  of  things  it  is  a  plausible  reply. 
The  same  state  of  affairs  should  not  develop  here,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  we  are  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
ripening  of  native  ability  in  creative  work. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  goal  that  the  STYLUS  will  direct 
its  efforts,  the  enriching  of  contemporary  college  litera¬ 
ture  with  manuscripts  which  will  be  conspicuous  by 
their  containing  the  reasonable  outlook  on  life  that  is 
the  inheritance  of  Catholicism.  The  entire  student 
body  is  welcomed  in  the  name  of  the  endeavor  and 
no  matter  what  the  material  may  be  that  is  submitted, 
there  is  an  assurance  to  the  prospective  aspirant  to  the 
STYLUS  that  his  work  will  be  granted  a  fair  hearing. 
The  material  which  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 
STYLUS  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  for  even  if  the  re¬ 
quirements  should  be  set  down  there  might  still  be  some 
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budding  authors  who  will  disregard  them  altogether. 
Then  again  a  definite  requirement  might  hinder  some 
from  carrying  a  manuscript  around  to  the  STYLUS  of¬ 
fice  for  fear  that  it  would  be  flatly  refused  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  at  variance  with  a  few  arbitrary  conditions. 
Bring  it  around  anyway  and  let  us  be  the  judge  as  to 
whether  it  possesses  sufficient  literary  merit  to  see 
printing  in  the  magazine.  Any  form  of  writing  is  ac¬ 
ceptable:  short  stories,  one  act  plays,  essays,  poetry,  in 
fact  anything  which  seems  to  carry  in  it  a  definite 
appeal. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  first  issue  of  the  Stylus  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  successful  year  for  the  magazine  and 
that  when  the  end  of  the  year  rolls  round  and  the  time 
comes  for  the  editor  to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  his  office 
that  he  will  be  able  to  look  back  on  the  time  spent  as 
really  worthwhile.  The  expiration  of  the  year  will 
prove  whether  the  Stylus  has  lived  up  to  the  hopes  of 
the  staff.  The  material  which  appears  in  each  issue 
can  vouch  for  itself;  the  estimation  of  its  worth  will 
result,  we  pray,  favorably. 
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MAN  BITES  DOG 

A  FEW  months  ago  there  appeared  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  an  obscure  little  paragraph  hidden  away 
in  a  corner  of  a  back  page.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
external  appearance  of  this  paragraph  to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  an  unimportant  routine  story  about  a  war  in 
Europe,  sixty-four  people  killed  by  automobiles,  or  the 
spending  of  three  billion  dollars  by  the  government; 
few  readers,  thumbing  past  in  quest  of  the  comic  page, 
even  noticed  the  modest  capitals  of  its  heading  or  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  space  contained  anything  more  worthy 
of  note  than  a  discovery  of  flagrant  corruption  in  of¬ 
ficial  circles.  Yet  never  since  a  twenty-mule  team  first 
delivered  King  Nebuchadnezzar’s  stone  Daily  Record , 
with  its  Winchell  column  alone  weighing  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  never,  I  say,  has  there  been  published  so 
revolutionary  an  article  as  this  humble  paragraph.  For, 
incredible  though  it  is,  that  quiet  headline  said : 
“YESTERDAY’S  WEATHER  NOT  RECORD- 
BREAKING!” 

Numbed,  our  poor  brains  falter: — “Not  record- 
breaking! — but  that  means — !”  Yes;  .  .  .  the  past  is 
dead.  An  era  has  slipped  across  the  Great  Divide,  an 
era  we  had  thought  immortal,  so  aged  was  it.  It  seems 
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so  natural  to  scan  each  morning’s  paper  expectantly, 
seeking  for  the  records  which  yesterday’s  weather 
broke.  We  used  never  to  be  disappointed;  if  yesterday 
had  not  been  the  hottest  day  in  the  weather  bureau’s 
history,  it  was  the  coldest  since  ’88;  if  the  wind  velocity 
was  not  the  very  highest  ever,  the  humidity  hadn’t  been 
surpassed  in  twenty-two  years.  When  the  newspapers 
had  no  diaries  to  headline,  no  births  of  quintuplets  or 
third-inning  World  Series  scores  to  splash  across  page 
one,  we  would  be  confronted  with:  “COLDEST 
JAN.  27  IN  TWELVE  MONTHS,”  or  “RAIN¬ 
IEST  FRIDAY  THIS  WEEK.”  Were  it  not  for 
these  headlines  and  the  cinema  advertisements,  super¬ 
latives  might  have  fallen  into  disuse.  But  now  record- 
breaking  weather  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  or,  at  least,  its 
remnants  are  poor  and  weak,  for  its  power  is  gone,  its 
spell  over  us  broken. 

We  New  Englanders  will  feel  this  blow  more  keenly, 
perhaps,  than  the  less  privileged  people  whom  force 
of  circumstances  compels  to  live  elsewhere,  for  not  only 
did  we  know  that  our  weather  was  hotter  and  colder 
and  wetter  and  dryer  and  muggier  and  windier  than 
ever  before  (and  so  we  were  martyrs,  suffering  in 
silence),  but  we  realized  also  that  our  New  England 
weather  could  be,  and  was,  all  of  these  things  within  a 
period  of  about  a  week.  The  very  thought  that  we  were 
so  much  hardier  a  race  than  our  highly  touted  forbears 
was  very  flattering  to  our  ego  as  we  loitered  in  air-con- 
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ditioned  offices  and  stores.  While  we  drove  along  dry 
streets  and  tramped  bare  sidewalks  the  “heaviest  fall 
of  snow  in  sixteen  years”  provided  an  enjoyable  topic 
of  conversation.  Ah,  how  our  hearts  ache  to  think  that 
next  winter  it’ll  be  merely  “13  inches  of  snow!”  How 
sad  to  realize  that  henceforth  the  day  will  not  be  the 
“hottest  in  a  decade,”  but  a  prosaic  “96  degrees!” 

Yes,  the  nation  mourns,  New  England  weeps,  and 
I — I  am  in  despair,  for  I  am  the  most  bereaved  of  all. 
How  would  Einstein  feel  if  his  mother-in-law  were  to 
disprove  his  theory  on  relatives?  How  would  Newton 
have  felt  if  a  second  apple,  say,  his  Adam’s  apple,  had 
defied  his  law  of  gravity?  Just  as  I  feel  now,  for  I  too 
had  a  theory.  Carefully  comparing  the  newspapers 
for  the  last  half-century,  I  had  figured  out  at  what 
speed  our  weather  was  getting  worse,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  set  a  date  when  everything  in  New  England 
would  be  first  melted  by  terrific  heat,  then  frozen  by 
bitter  cold,  and  finally  blown  away  by  howling  gales. 
My  data  I  planned  to  bury  in  a  safe  spot  where  future 
archeologists  would  be  sure  to  find  it  while  seeking 
the  cause  of  the  obliteration  of  New  England.  How 
bitter  to  me  this  day  which,  by  breaking  no  records, 
breaks  my  theory! 

The  saddest  part  of  it  is  though,  that  Hearst  missed  a 
great  opportunity  to  castigate  the  Roosevelt  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  worst  form  of  Radicalism — tampering 
with  our  weather.  THOMAS  QUINN. 
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